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HARRISON, RICHARD BERRY (Sept. 28,
i864-Mar. 14, 1935), Negro actor, was born in
London, Ont., the eldest son of Thomas and
Isabella Harrison, Both his parents had been
slaves; his father was said to have been the
property of the Bullock family of Lexington,
Ky., and his mother was owned by the Chouteau
family of St. Louis. They escaped to Canada
by the "underground railway" and were mar-
ried at London in 1854. They went to Haiti
with a colony of freed slaves but as the plan did
not work out they returned to Canada, where
their son Richard was born. As a boy he sold
papers in London. Later the family moved to
Detroit and there he received some training in
dramatics. He worked as bellboy, porter, and
as a waiter on dining-cars, but from his child-
hood he had been fond of the theatre, and he
saw the best actors of his time and began to
memorize their parts. A railroad official was
impressed with his talent and put him in touch
\vith L. E. Behymer, who operated a lyceum
bureau and saw that he received the proper
training.

In 1891 Harrison made his first public ap-
pearance as a dramatic reader. He toured the
Behymer and Chautauqua circuits with a reper-
tory of three Shakespearean plays and fifty
recitations. In the twenties he became a mem-
ber of the faculty of the Agricultural and Tech-
nical College at Greensboro, N. C., teaching
dramatics and elocution. In 1929 Marc Con-
nelly wrote The Green Pastures, based on a
story by Roark Bradford called 01J Man Adam
and His Chilian. Harrison was asked to play
the part of "de Lawd" but demurred, consider-
ing it to be sacrilege, until his scruples were
overcome by the Right Rev. Herbert Shipman,
Suffragan Bishop of New York. The play
opened Feb. 26,1930, and was highly successful;
the part made Harrison and he made the play.
When the Angel Gabriel announced: "Gang-
way! Gangway for de Lawd God Jehovah!"
and he appeared in the simple black suit of the
Negro preacher, he became more than the char-
acter in a play. The cast looked to him as a
protective father, told him their troubles, and
borrowed from him. The play proved to be the
outstanding production of 1930. Harrison was
given honorary degrees by several colleges and
in 1931 was presented with the Spingarn medal
for the highest and noblest achievement by a
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Negro. After he had played the part 1,657 times
his tired heart gave way and he died in March
1935. On Dec. u, 1895, he had married Ger-
trude Janet Washington, who, with a son and
daughter, Laurence Gilbert and Marian Ysobel,
survived him.

Although Harrison came from obscurity and
for the greater part of his life was known as
a lecturer, teacher, and arranger of festivals for
colored churches and schools, at the time of his
death the New York Sun said of him in an
editorial: "If better sermons are preached to
the current generation than he preached nightly
in his role of de Lawd they have escaped popu-
lar attention. Call it fable or allegory or what
you will, his dramatization of an idea of primi-
tive faith was so moving in its tender simplicity
that it deserves a place among the classics of
life and letters where all greatness is truly sim-
ple" (Mar. 15, 1935). Harrison was a man of
medium build with a soft resonant voice and,
as Marc Connelly said, "the humility of a great
artist." It was to his regret that he never played
in any of the Shakespearean dramas. During
one season he played the leading part in Pa
Williams Gal by Frank Wilson, a Negro actor,
but it was a brief engagement in an otherwise
unimportant play.
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HARRISSE, HENRY (Mar. 24, i829-May
13, 1910), bibliographer and historian of the
discovery of America, was born in the fifth
arrondissement of Paris, son of Abraham and
Annette Marcus (Prague) Herisse. His father
was of Jewish origin, and, it was believed, from
Russia; his mother, a French Catholic. Henry
was in the United States before he was twenty,
as evidenced by the fact that he was teaching
at the Mt. Zion Academy, Winnsboro, S. C., in
1847. He seems to have attracted the attention
of President James H. Thornwell \_q.v^\ of
South Carolina College, to which he went and
where he received in 1853 ^e honorary degree
of A.M. In July of that year he was appointed
instructor in French at the University of North
Carolina. He was full of ideas for reform in
educational methods and discipline, clashed with
faculty and students, and had a somewhat tu-
multuous career. He returned to South Caro-
lina in 1856 and subsequently became professor
of French literature at Georgetown University.
In the meantime he had studied law, and while
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